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1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he | preparation of land and planting............. $5 25 
st pay all arrearac rthe publisher may con- | seed... ‘ so Sie 
ove to send it until psyment is made, and coliect | Manure ‘ oeseeecesess lv ®% 
e whole amount, whether it is taken from the | (yhivation and harv sting... ceccescees a 
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Agriculture, 


ee ee te te 


iart,a probable average 


ved produced a gross sum of 


ilture, he says: “ In 1864, 
reports were received from five townships, 
n which one hundred and eighty-nine and a 
alf acres were devoted to the growth of the 
blackberry rhe entire product was 9,189 
t, which sold in market at 
it $4.80 per bushel, and realized $44,107.’ 
“One of the most successful growers of 
mall fruits produced on three and one-half 
res, 4,575 quarts ot strawberries, for which 
received $07 on two and one-fourth 
acres, 6,075 irts of blackberries, which 
two and one-half 
2 arts of raspberries, which 
returned the g sum of $747.50; a total 
grower, on but eight and one-fourth 
res, of 13,476 quarts, which produced a 
eturn of $2,623.02, or at the rate of 

er acre. 


“Another very skillful grower of small 


iits produced on two and one-half acres 


His blackberries on one acre produced him 


1,600 quarts, or 50 bushels, and sold for 
$240, an aggregate of $1,107.84 from three 
and one-hait acres, or $316 per acre.” 

With such figures as these to look at there 
sho reason, why in New England that small 
fruits should not meet the attention which 
they deserve. A large area of land is not 
needed, a 


od gardens comprising a half dozen 


‘eres ol different varieties are amply large, 


“id can be made very profitable. The 
*sof all the fruits which we give above 
ate considerably below the prices which 
108€ fruits readily command in our markets 
now, and 


“4 the demand is much greater than 
me Supply. Small fruit culture will always 
payin a section 
available ; 


Course lor 


where a near market is 


‘§ transportation is not desirable, 


“though we have often eaten in Boston, 


strawberries which 
in \ 
, , 
Gelays of 
4 speedy sale, 
Chantable, 


or they soon become unmer- 


A succession of varieties is desirable in 


Order that a series of crops may follow, not 


crowd each other either in labor or sale, and 
‘* 4is0 important that the wants of the 
available markets be studied and 
*ppreciated. In localities near great cities 
Where there is a constant demand for all 
fruits, both for immediate use and for 
Preservation in the various forms and for 
*xportation, all the popular varieties may be 
Cultivated, and the crop is always sure of a 
acne ep re of cities a best fertilizer. Slip your g 
» Where the demar j a4 

less varied, ae met bear = flower pots, water the slips sparingly and from the Middlesex South Agricultnral So- 
keep them out of the sunlight until they get 
a good start. Ifa blossom plait, remove it}! pie warden being absent we took the lib- 
for its expansion will detract sttength from erty to examine the orchard in company 
the plant. If you wish your plants to be with a neighbor. The trees were taken from 
low and full, keep clipping them from the) | nursery near by, and set in the spring of 
of the plants to be cultivated ; # near market \top, if you wish them to grow tall, clip the 1858. The soil is a sandy loam, warm and free 

| under branches. In the warm weather sink from frosts, but liable to suffer more from a dry 
the pots in your garden plats, and early in than a wet season. Great pains were taken 


’ 
u 


most 


smal] 


sale : 


wants 


*upply those wants in the times and manner 
demanded. The following requisites are 
‘Mperative for the successful cultivation of | 


‘mall fruits. 


A soil adapted to the growth and health 


and steady and varied demand; care in cul- 
— and in preparation for market. 
ith these essential points kept in view 


| 
| NO. LV —POTATORS. , 
] 


}to its merits is unnecessary in this article; 
Its circulation is large, and among the our only object is to discuss its value as a 


| cultivation of one-half acre of potatoes. 


| den, (Mass.) Agricultural Society, the fol- 


| yield of one-half acre of potatoes. 


average, nearly #400 per | 


Fremunerative as any other ciop, 
more profitable, 


than for anything which we now grow for 
the northern market. 


wee 


THE COST AND YIELD OF ROOT 


For general cultivation and value 1 is root 
or tuber stands pre-eminent, and its position 
is so well established that any comment as 


profitable crop. 

In 1857 John Brooks, Jr., made to the 
Worcester North (Mass.) Agricultural Soci- 
ety, the following statement relative to the 


In 1859 Dr. L. Long made to the Hamp- 
lowing statement relative to the cost and 


EXPENSES, 


undoubtedly 
dollar for dollar invested, 


| believed he could spend the morning to 


roots, and wash the leaves occasionally with 
| & soft sponge. 

The came treatment is successful with 
heliotrop:s and verbenas, except that helio- 
| tropes should be trained over a frame. 
| These directions, carefully followed, with 
plenty of sunlight and fresh air, cannot fail 


ee 
Gorvespondence, 


Oe ew 


| For the Massachusetts Pioughman. 
| VACATION JOTTINGS. 


no. I, 
SEEING AND HFARING. 

It was a cloudy day in August. My friend 
said he had not courage to take the scythe and 
go into the meadow upon such unpromising 
prognostic: ; espeeially since every attempt 
at haying for the past two weeks had result- 
ed only in disappointment and joss, and he 





more profit ina little tour of observation 
among some enterprising horticulturists who 
occupied a favorite fruit region upon an ex- 
tended hillside, three miles distant. He in- 
vited me to a seat in his wagon and I was 
obliged to make confession to a decided rel- 
ish for the trip. 

Now it is a great thing to go out on such 
an excursion any way; you are sure to real- 
ize the enjoyment of pleasures the most inno- 








| Manure......... . . $6.03], . 
it ie caly within twelve or Steen years | Ctousbins.. “a ; “eoe"5|cent and pure that can ever spring up 
hat this important interest has sprung up, a ovenlion. nae , - 3) around your pathway, but to enjoy the morn- 

om EEE Interest and Taxes.......... ‘a0 | ing air, to breathe in the freshness of 
{attained a prominent position, and the | 79 which must be added tor seed 00 | 8 ace the 
trides which it has made have been not flowers rejoicing over the recent showers, to 
otal presente’ pacese —we ish 
siways striking or attended with that eclat, | Total expenses per acre.......... 0.0. .0.0e0ees = 7 | cast a satisfied glance upon the apple 
vas accompanied some of the other YIELD. | orchards freighted, this, the first of so many 
: On one half acre. ureneet 14s 1-5 Dushela, | > _ thi . 

features ir rurai economy; its advance Yield per acre 2 --5 bushels, — = with anything like - Gverage —) 
us been steady, noiseless, but certain, and it a ne ae . ruling prices...... re oo | of fruit, to feast indiscriminately upon pears, 

J crop per acre. ceccccccccccel co . Py 
w in many sections, regarded as one of | Net profit per acre cuinadignil ins 0 | peaches and blackberries, to tell stories of 
e most important of our garden interests In 1865 david Stiles made to the Essex | your boyhood and give complete histories of 
The fits resulting from successful small | (Mass.) Agricultural Society, the following | of the different trees that stood in your 
, 80 great, considering the | statement on the cultivation of eighty-four grandfather's garden,—all this is one thing, 
tlay and labor required, and in comparison | and one-half rods of potatoes. | one good clever way of spending a vacation 
the profits from most other crops, that BXPENSES | morning, while going to learn to observe, to 

| Ploughing, furrowing, etc.,.................. eam . ae 

range that it has not yet been | Manure, (one cord)........... : 1 compare, to discriminate, to gather up a) 

| see , ’ i. ‘ ° 
siled of by many who could secure from it |< ee aes Seaaing Sasa nen eseesnnaNeenee ab. | store of useful facts and a fund of horticultu- 





In a general average of the foregoing we 
find that the expenses of cultivating an ecre 
of potatoes, is about 372.00, that the yield 
with favorable circumstances is probably 
about 300 bushels, and the profit net, pro- 
vided the tubers are marketable, and the 
yield as above is about $106 00. In making 
these calculations we have a scarcity of 
materials, and those that we have are not 
prepared with the greatest care, but with 
the s'atements as we find them we can arrive 
at approximate estimates. 


—-e 


HOUSE PLANTS. 


GERANIUMS, VERBENAS AND HELIO- 
TROPE. 








iarts of strawberries, which are eque!| 
144 bushels, and sold the same for $867.84. 


the fruits being perishable, of 


were picked from vines 
irginia, but berries if subjected to the 
4 distant market, must be sure of 


These plants being most extensively culti- 
vated, both as house and garden plants, a 
few suggestions as to their management 
may not come amiss. They are half-hardy 
perennials, capable of extensive cultivation 
and of great brilliancy of effect. They may 
be propagated from slips, which should 





| 





always be well rooted in water before their 
ineertion into the soil prepared fpr them; 
and before being placed in water they should 
be split at the end of the stem. Let them 
remain in water, (soft water, always) from 
four to ten days; then insert them in the 
soil in which they are to remain. The prac- 
tice of slipping plants and then transplanting 
them is not advisable unless the gardener be 
a practical florist. The compost for gera- 
/niums which we have found most successful 
in promoting healthy plants of rapid growth 
and rich brilliancy, is; 

1. Part sea or river sand. 

1. “ peat, well rotted. 

1. “ Jeaf mould. 

3. “rich garden loam. 

One fifth of the pot should Le filled with 
broken jieces of earthen ware, lime, etc; 
lover these should be placed a litt'e meadow 
moss to prevent settling. The loam and 
sand should be mixed thoroughly with the 
peat; and the leaf mould used for topping. 
And here let us say a word for leaf 
mould. It is generally supposed that this 
most excellent dressing is available only to 

















practical gardeners, but there is no reason 
why every florist should not abundantly 
supply him or herself. The months of Octo- 
ber and November are the seasons for its 
preparation. Rake the dead leaves into 
piles, mix them with a little stable manure, 


and let them remain through the winter 


covered from the snow by boards or old 








| 





the fall remove them to the house. 


Water the whole plant, not{merely the 





| higher purpose than the entertainment of a | 


matting. In the spring remove the covers, to find one which has been in charge of one 
let the piles be exposed to the sun and fre- faithful master for a period long enough to 
quently turned over with a fork. In the) oti him to adopt and carry out a system 
summer they should be put in the shade end of labor, and even plant an orchard and re- 
|turned occasionally. A child can easily) sin to watch its growth until it reaches @ 


attend to it, and itis, we consider, the very deqres 6f enocllcnss daticllng is to the high 
eraniums into large 


dred trees set in 1865. 


at a little distance appear vigorous and 


to observe the little spur leaves upon the 
trunks and larger limbs which are certain in- 
dications of the presence of the yellows, that 
formidable enemy of the peach in late years, 
Every precaution has been taken to preserve 
these trees. In the, fall two, shovelsful of 
compost were applied to each tree, and the 
earth heaped up about the roots’to the depth 
of eight inches, to protect the roots from 
severe freezing. In the spring this earth was 
hoed away and a compound of salt, lime and 
ashes applied to the roots as a protection 
aginst borers and other insects. No grass 
is permitted around the trees, but the ground 
has beeu cultivated with potatoes and beans. 
We were sorry to see that the number of | 
| good promising peaches upon each tree was 
| very small. Mr. T. appears to be quite d s- | 
comforted at the absence of a crop now that 





| 
} 
passing hour. The gentlemen who are the| 
owners of the grounds we were about to visit 
were not amateu:s. They had been more or 
less successful in fruit culture for a quarter 
of acentury and their horticultural opera- 
tions were all in earnest and for a purpose, 
for although they were not wanting in that 
enthusiasm and noble feeling which is natu- 
rally inspired by the pursuit of a noble call- 
ing, they felt that they could not afford to 
follow a losing business, and consequently 
their experiments were considered successful 
or otherwise very much in proportion to the 
magnitude which they assumed upon the 
balance sheet. My companion and myself 
made up our minds to follow the scripture 
maxim ‘ Slow to speak, swift to hear,’ and if 
we did not find sermons in stones and good 
in everything, we certainly learned that a 
half hour’s lecture from a thoughtful cultiva- 
tor, with his vines and fruits around him, is 
more fruitful in useful facts and practical 
wisdom than the after dinner speeches of the 
Governor and Council. 

But field lectures are not to be received 
with perfect confidence, for most men over- 
estimate the importance of their own achieve- 
ments and are likely to :et down as general 
principles things which may be true only in 
their particular locality and under the pecu- 
liar conditions in which they themselves are 
situated. Do not feel too sure that you can 
make your friend’s success yours, but try all 
things and hold fast that which is good. 
APPLE ORCHARDS AND PEACH ORCHARDS, 

There are those who tell of orchards that 
have always been kept in grass and are vig- 
ous and productive but as we passed a dozen 
orchards in our three mile ride and found 
invariably that those in grass looked scrubby 
and unproductive with their trunks covered 
with loose bark in which insects like to hide 
themselves, while those cultivated appeared 
vigorous ia the branches and clean at the 
trunk, my friend was decisive in the expres- 
sion of his opinion that apples and hay could 
not be grown with profit upon the same 
ground. If this is true of apples it is doubly 
true that « pear orchard will not thrive 
either with grass or any such exhausting 
crops as stover, corn, rutabagas, etc. 

Our first call was at the pauper estab- 
lishment of the town of Holliston. After 
witnessing the shifting management of many 
town farms conducted upon the principle 0; 
an annual change of wardens, it is refreshing 


est premium, which it received last year 


ciety. 





very simple labor-saving instrument, which 
is offered in competition with other machines 
for paring apples. It possesses the merit of 
durability and is a°great ecofomist in time 


seven feet in diameter and filled ia =a * 
ow mud. The ground has been kept plough- 


__ 
> 


: Aortinlture. 
ed and planted until the present season and | ~~>~~~ ith ic tiga wi 
the trees have now attained a size that ren- APPLE DYING 


ders cultivation ineonvenient. The symmetri- 
cal form of most of the trees 


LL 2d" it Alba? PAARWikdet the most 
appropriate time. A strong solution of 
sospsuds has been used asa wash, and to 
this we attributed the smooth and lively look 
which the bark invariably presented. 

This orchard covers more than four acres 
and contains two hundred trees, and although 
the prospect for a large crop of apples the 
present season is not flattering, we can but 


think that the example of the town of Hel-| 
liston in planting a good orchard upon its | 


poor farm, might be safely and profitably 
imitated by other towns. 


was particular- | o, 


tled question. 





In certain f the country, some 15 
20 SAEs my eS _uncommon 
as it now takes from 20 « 2. ° 
of fruit itr site 
localities. Of late years the progress of 
disease has been gradual and marked among 
the apple orchards; bitter rot appearing, 
affecting whole orchards, and causing the 
fruit to drop off prematurely, in many cases 
the whole crop being lost. 
culturists, the cause of this disease among 
the apple trees, followed in the generality of 
cases by their death, is attributed to climatic 
changes. ‘This is, however, as yet an unset- 
Atthe West, when the coun- 
try was thinly settled, and the swamps and 
ponds were but slightly cleared, causing the 
}air to be damp and humid, with dense fogs 


Stepping over the wall which bounds the | and heavy dews, the crops of apples raised 
orchard upon one side, we found ourselves in | here was large. But as soon as the country 


the town of Ashland, and upon the grounds 
of Mr. T , who is the fortunate posses- 
sor of a premium peach orchard of one hun- 





They stand twelve feet apart each way, 
are uniformly developed upon all sides and 


healthy, but a careful examination leads one 











The above cut is a fair representation of a 


Having seen this parer tested, we can con- 
sistently award to it the opinion that it out- 
etrips all others by the;quickness of motion. 
By its use an apple may be pared in an ir. 
credibly short space of time. 

Its propri-tors have received several pre- 
miums for its superiority. The New Eng- 
land Fair has twice given testimonials in its 
favor by award of premiums. It also re- 
ceived the first premium at the New York 
State Fair in 1856. The Paris Exposition 
has the present year also given to it the 
first premium. We_know of no one who 
has used this parer who does not speak of it 
in the highest terms. 

The Lightning Paver is manufactured by 
D. H. Goodell & Co., Antrim, N. H., and is 
sold in this city at wholesale by Eaton, 
Wellington & Co., Butler, Sise & Co., 
Stratton, Orton & Corey, and by hardware 
and agricultural tool dealers generally. 
Those of our readers who have apples to 
prepare for pies should not fail to examine 
this excellent machine 





— It is said that upward of five thousand 
different articles in common use are manu- 
factured out of the ordinary willow trees. 

— A correspondent says the best time to 
cut timber is when in full leaf—July and 
August—and the knowledge would have 
been worth thousands of dollars to him, had 
he possessed it years ago. 

— A little alum mixed in chicken food is 
recommended as both a preventive and cure 
of chicken cholera. 

— Oae of the best fermers in Kansas is 
the Governor. His wheat crop amounts to 
10,000 bushels. 

— For every three hundred and fifty bush- 
els of potatoes removed from our fields, the 
soil sustains a loss of ninety-pounds of pot- 
ash. Consequently, wood ashes is one of 
the most valuable manures in the culture of 
the potato. 

— A farmer who had been in the habit of 
selling his hay for many years in succession, 
was asked how he kept up his hay crop without 
manuring or cultivating his land, replied. 
‘ L never allow the after-swath to be cut.” 

— The Connecticut Legislature has appro- 
priated $8,000 for the propagation of fish. 

The Utica Herald recommends sul- 
phur as 4 preventive against crows pulling 
corn. Take flour of sulphur, mix it with 
grease, smear rags with the mixture and 
hang on poles in various parts of the field. 
Mr. H. Lewis thinks copperas, used in solu- 
tion in which to soak corn for seed, is an 
excellent fertilizer for the young plants, be- 
sides preventing crows from pulling up the 
corn. 

— Pulverized charcoal, given occasion- 
ally, is a reventive of putrid affections, to 


pared expressly for the purpose. 


valve ~. wet wal ~ were eee 


400 or 500 pounds 
until it is perfectly compact 
not touched by the roller are 
with a heavy maul. While the rolling and 
ing is going on, the Le pnyed rary 
wn over with fine gravel or sand, to 
— = surplus tar, and should be continued 
face is dry ae to pe upon 
ick to one’s shoes. The floor is 
and not stick reutuntimniedh hase 
it is said, the best floor 
table; the only ob- 
of the tar, which, 


until the sur 


rat proof and water P 
and durable, ey - 
that can be put into @ 

jection being the smell of tt 
however, is healthy, and in time passes off 


| began to be thickly settled, causing a conse- 
quent drainage of the swamps and ponds 
from necessity, the heavy fogs and dews, be- 
fore such a common occurrence, now became 
Then it was, so we are told, that the 
apple tree began to sicken and die off. This 
fact goes to show, in a great measure, that 
apple trees cannot succeed well without 
moisture, cither in the ground or atmos- 


The cultivation of apple trees in a 


dry climate will not pay in a pecuniary point 


Like the grape, the profits to be 


derived from their culture depends a great 
deal on the locality.—£z, 


—- - 


GROWING GRAPES. 


It is a noticeable fact, that those persons 
who have large, well kept gardens, in favor- 
able climates, and who are in the habit of 
having their work well done, rarely, if ever, 
fail to have certain and abundant crops of 
grapes, if they have vines set out. This is 
owing, in a great measure, to the way in 
which the vines are treated, and also to the 
high state of cultivation in which these gar- 


kept, rendering failure next to 


impossible. 
No one will meet with total failure in grow- | flesh on his bones, 
ing acrop of grapes, if he will bestow suit- 
| able labor and eare on the vines. The vines 
should be carefully selected in the first place, | erough for her and the colt, then we would : 
then they should be set out in ground pre- | halter the colt and tie. him so that he could | ground by Mr. Bagshaw himself, so that he 
After this | get to the manger but not to the teat. 
is done, if they are trained to run on trellis-| may be necessary, also, to change somewhat 
es, and pruned on the renewal system, a 
geod crop can be expected. Bat it is too 
often the case, that in garden culture the 
vines are left to themselves, receiving no 
attention or prunivg; the consequence of 
such neglect is, that as they are allowed to 


year, running over fences, and twining them- 
selves around the trunks of adjacent trees, 


in quality, ane becomes eventually of little | 


At evenenr\ ies 
unless the season be very unfavorable, or 


PO 


TREE PLANTING. 


In planting trees this fall, all should re- 
member that it is requisite to” set the tree 
| only just so deep as to enable it to stand, 
for we can place carth around it, so as to 
protect it from heaving off the winter's 
frost; ard as soon as spring opens and the 
ground is levelled down, the roots will start 
and seek their appropriate depth. If we dig 
a deep hole, especially in hard clay soil, and 
fill it with good loam and set our tree there- 
in, we first invite the water there as into a 
cistern—and second, we cause a vigorous 
growth of roots, until they reach the undis- 
turbed clay, when a check is at once per- 
ceptable ; and often an orchard stands from 
five to seven years without »pparently mak- 
ing any progress. Remember, then, and 
plant your trees just so deep as to cover 
their roots, but no more; then earth up for 
a winter protection against frost for the first 
year, and dress down again to a level in the 
spring.— Horticulturist. 


ates weenie eaten , Harvesting, cece ibawabnelndteds -. 10,0) ral wisdom for future use and profit is qui P 
greate wossible returns. There are] interest and taxee... rye - . 1 profit is quite | jhe orchard has attained an age which should 
cre ie ithi j ques another thing. . : 
f acres lying within « radius of Teta! he — Did you a as = bring its owner a handsome return, and de- 
fleen or twent os of our neiaci iti vtal ¢ ne , you every show your garden to a . 
een or twenty mi f our principal cities | Total expenses per acre.............+... 1.6 J eh — man | clares that if one should offer to set one “ang 
— sre now bearing small. and YIELD. who had never acquired tne habit of obser-| 4 F 
’ uring ’ On 8 ie ; ‘ . red trees upon his farm and grow them for 
rofitable crops of corn or potatoes. or n 84 1-2 rods, 108 1-6 bushels large and] vation? You opened the gate with a flourish, Sons , 
gi . 1400 pounds small potatoes. Yield p or rd ing fro bj f ve years gratuitously he would not cumber 
grass, which might easily earn from i : potatoes. ield per acre| and passing from one cbject of tender care his land with them 
, Ment? ».. }about 204 1-2 bushels large and 1.136/to another; your enthusias i . aa caid : 
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' mY tO The | Value of crop per acr ; e © protect it from severe freez it be s sm: in size inishes 
Net profit per acre ‘ ‘ 149} the midst of it you turned your eye upon nail un Gaeemetnal oad ee oo the fruit becomes smaller in size, diminishes 
. . . . rd A . ms 2 »proach of spring drew sne 
Speaking of strawberry culture in New| 1% 1866 Hlumphrey Harris made to the| your friend, and found him all absorbed. AQ | - Pl Pring a 
, - 1) a ww — =. Bill te ‘ - . | ror 4 cre wrorecerouss Ut & TWHSCH hay so as to hold the frost steadily until the 
wt . _ 7 H f > ’ oy * ce » . ° 
‘ . ; , | following statement on the cultivation of| kitten in a neighbor’s flower garden; and season had so far advanced as to allow no| they are affected with disease of some kind. 
ment of gr ilture tor INGE ays, “ sevent - | : sai - . ‘ ‘ pal 
e seventy-two square reds in potatoes. | when with a degree of satisfaction not to be opportunity for alternate thawing and freez- —Rural American. 
is have | ownship ot : : , . : * 
™ = PF KXPENSES. |imagined by an outsider you paused with ing. The tree set for fruit beautifully, but 
innamins i e-third of an acre, or . > . eR a 
”" | ploughing and preparation of land.......- t1.™| your finger upon the first promising cluster | soon began to drop and now not a peach is 
tw t ed i ten bushels t an ecre. | Manurc.. eveses ° ecees a ae a 4 oe | ‘ she 
a i» eaoxe led 1,059 | Ud and planting... nsec 1,0} of the latest sensation grape, did’nt he ture to been seen upon it, though it is large and | 
€ emium P » Jleider Ue canes -- . er a away indifferently and murder a precious vigorous G. A A 
rt twent ds nal ne é } arvesting... seseereeeerscenssseeeeee by p “ . | Se + ae As 
ris wenty rods of land, being at the | roi cee items we will add for taxes half hour, with a chronological account - 
rate of 263 bushels, and yielding more than 7.5016 ifferen mM} vake a wildling 1 TING ‘) 
optics “eae . Total +e > ¢ si | five different attempts to by ak 7 g | LIGHTNING APPLE PARER. 
. er acre, after deducting every otal expenses per acr wee | grow just at the corner of his woodshed ? 
loeing, picking, sale of | , — ic bushels, | ‘To go through another’s ground with open | 
, | On 7. equare rods a a | . ° : : . : 
7m gtzy Yield per acre one : ey ,,| eyes is a precious and rare gift which it is 
f Rac er ture the » » alue crop probably at. oe . ‘ : A . c 
Of Ra ' , the same State, wi pe ‘wap ver acre about one 19.00] the duty of every one to strive to acquire; 
’ A Thun Fa 
acres were devoted | Net profit per acre. Gnd it, but land those who do not esteem the talent 
7 le . { ep rin it, Dut con ‘ ° 
t, which yielded from We take this yield as we worth striving for ought never to intrude | 
- ty , per acre, which, at | sider it uauewally large. upon the grounds of those who seek for a 
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BLACK KNOT ON THE PLUM TREE. 


Let those who are interested in the solu- 
tion of the question carefully examine the 
twigs of last year’s growth, and if any punc- 
tures or fissures apparently caused by insects 
are found in the smooth bark of these twigs, 
let every wounded part be marked by tying 
1 piece of coarse yarn about it loosely. 
Then let these places be narrowly watched 
to see whether warts originate therein dur- 
ing the summer, and let the results be made 
known to the public. Oa the other hand— 
let those twigs that are now free from punc- 
tures and wounds be also carefully watched, 
and if warts are found to be produced upon 
them in the course of the summer, let the 
fact also be made known. In this way the 
public may be satisfied whether the warts do 
or do not arise from visible punctures or 
wounds made before the warts before the 
warts began to rupture the bark. You per- 
haps are aware that the practiced eye can 
detect the incipient wart before it bursts 
through the cuticle of the twig. Cut it out 
in this state, as far as the inner bark and 
wood is found to be discolored, and apply 
salt or brine to the part, and the disease will 
be arreste’l. 





STABLE FLOORS OF GRAVEL, STONE AND 


COAL TAR. 


Among wie materfels ot inte recommended 
for stable floors are a mixiure of coal tar with 
gravel and stone. The manner in which the 
work is done is to take small stones and put 
them in a pile, pouring over the same the 
gas tar, and then mixing with a shovel until 
the stones are coated. These stones are now 
laid on the floor and raked off level, and a 
sufficient quantity used to make the floor 
about three inches deep. Upon this floor 
coarse gravel mixed in the same with tar is 
placed. The mixture is effected by putting 
the gravel in piles and making a hole in the 
top, pouring in the tar and mixing with a 


It is then spread over the stones two 


- ick. 
—< tar should be used than just suffi- 
cient to coat the stones and gravel, as it will 

rin drying. The stones and gravel 
aid as above, a heavy roller weighing 
is passed over the floor 
and any places 
beaten down 





around the ste 
; dry weather, but « sprinkler with 


ied in 
a ery fine nose should be used, for if large 
quantities 


best way 
inch in depth of 








in setting the trees. The holes were dug 


which fowls are very subject. 





tar Bedded plants require special atten- 
tion. Some of them re 


of water are poured on, the soil 
will harden by exposure to the sun. The 
of watering 18 to remove about an 
ade ly — 

th.n water ’ when it 
Dagny return orn soil to its 








By some fruit 


AYRSHIRE BULL “ESSEX.” 


Owned by Dr. Geo. B. Loring, President of New England Agricultural Seciety. 





-_ The Stable. 


WEANING OOLTS. 


When a colt is about four months vld,if| _,, : r 
he has had proper care and training, and. if ‘The following article from a Norfolk 
the dam is to be used in harness, or if she |(England) paper, gives the largest figures 
is breeding again, he is old enough to be within our recollection, in the raising and 
weaned. Supposing, as most farmers are | *#e of poultry: Ps oe 
obljged to do, that the mare has to work Formerly Mr Bagshaw reared a large 
more or less since dropping her foal, and number of turkeys, but the demand for geese 
that the colt has been allowed to follow the|%° increased that he confines his Christmas 
dam when at work—the attachment between 
the two has become very strong. 





On the other 


We would place the mare in a stall wide 


the halter of the dam, so that she cannot 
turn sufficiently 
suck. Water the colt freely, but the dam as 
little as possible; feed the colt a double- 
handful of oats twice per day for two or 
three weeks before you attempt the wean- 
ing. Increase the quantity of oats a little | ”! 
at weaning time, even if you withdraw the | his poultry-yard, he prefers to make use of 
extra ration by-and-by. - 
Standing by the side of his dam, he will} Peparation for the market, and about 100 
be more quiet and after a little forge his teat. 
. pmo “ . 


when she finds him on her return. ‘To faci! 
ate the drying up of the milk in the mare, 
take a little soft soap end 
It may be necessary 
some milk first for a few times, to ease her 
After a few days, especially if the | 
mare is again breeding, milk wi 
very readily, but be diverted naturally to 
the embryo foa!, and, although the mare may 
call her co!t, she will refuse to let him suck. 
If possible the colt should have the be 
pasture and the cOmpan 
his own age, and the dai ; 
or a handful or two of meal mixed with 
wheat bran should be given every day. 
The latter years of our life on the 
we never allowed the colts to follow to the 
field, but kept —_* a ""* . in pa aie vel 
round stable during the day. en | 

une home pe were watered at} LARGE AND HEAVY POULTRY. 
night, the colts were allowed a play spell Nat 

and also at noon, while the dams were feed- 
ing. The colts kept in better flesh, and) of gifferent birds at a late poultry show in 
gave a great deal less trouble at weaning.—| Poyland, which are as follows: turkeys— 


smear it over the | is 
to draw out | Hall and Newgate, where they are sold on 


»of other colts of| 
y allowance ot oats 


farm, | 


Horses will be very commonly found to | 
what is termed “ hang b 
the moment the stable door is shut and they | 
find themselves alone; some will even 
ersons are present. 
habit that always excites the greatest ire on| 
the part of the groom; the broom handle or 
fork usually corrects this attempt, accompa- 
nied by swearing af the horse, and sundry 
condemnations of always his eyes, and fre- 
quently his limbs also. Ws have seen men 
; h to listen at the door, or} 
watch at a window till they found the horse 
had committed this heinous sin, then rush | 
into the stable, and chastise him as unme 
cifully as undeservedly. We might with so 
much justice punish a man because he moved 
et ease, when we had placed 
him in a situation that rendered his position _—_ ’ 
painful; but if any man has found that he A. Bronson Alcott in his “ Tablets ” writes 
could teach the generality of grooms to|thus: “ As orchards to man, so are flowers 
think before they act, he has been more} and herbs to women. Indeed the garden 
fortunate than we have in this particular. 
The whole secret of a horse hanging| womanly hands to plant and care for it. 
back is, that where the stall is much on the | Here she is in place; suggests lovely images 
decline from the manger to the stall hind | of her personal accomplishments, as if civil- 
ost, standing on an inclined plane causes | ity were first conceived in such cares, end 
is loins and hind parts to ache intolerably ; | retired a even to houses and 
he hangs back in order, if possible, to get 
his hind legs beyond the gutter, thus dimin- | elegancy and her nobleness by an undue ab- 
ishing, by many degrees, his standing up| sorption of her thoughts in household affairs. 
In good and weil laid stables, horses | But there is a fitness in her association with 
80 the flow: ra and aweet hashe, << ~iet eowins hvo- 
au ougnt to be|pitalities, showing her affinities with the 
immediately remedied. The stall floor should | magical and inedical, as if she were the plant 
flat from the manger till it) All Heal, and mother of comforts and spices. 
n a foot of the grating; it} Once the herb-garden was a necessary part 
should then have a fall to it of half an inch.| of every homestead; every country-house 
four feet of the horse stand on | had one well stocked, and there was a matron 
quite level ground. It should slope in the | inside skilled in their secret virtues, having 
same degree a foot each side of the grate, | the knowledge of how her 
and also a foot behind it. This is sure to! . orgs givdly cure our flesh, because that they 
make the wet made by the horse run into Have their acquaintance there,’ 


the drain; and his hind, as Na ell as his fore her memory running back to the old country 
legs, stand level-—Prairie Farmer. 


are not found to acquire 
fie epecke fox tvowlf, 


Each year as heavy rains increase in nu 
ber, the necessity of good, substantial hea 
drains is seen more plainly. 
be well underdrained ; 
and flooding rains which we have had of late 
yeacs, before the water can sink in the soil 
to make the underdrains valuable, away 
goes the flood ha the surf 

new 
a aemen e farmer’s finestiots , when 
tch would have allowed no 


the mischief. This is especially the case 
around our lakes and streams, where the 
round is much descending, where, through 
inefficiency of head drains, from shallowness, | 
or from utter lack of such, our spring and 
fall freshets mak . sad havoc. 
be o good idea for those laying out new 
farms in lots, to so lay them out as to give 
a descent where possible for head drains ?— 
Gentleman. 


Would it not 





uire to be pinched 
down. The crust 
+ should ~ 
d pulverized. wth of a 

at wd mis retarded by the soil hard- 
ms. Water should be | pe 


HOW TO MASTER THE MOSQUITOES. 


The Lynchburg (Va.) News says : “ People 
who reside in the upper sections of ig city 
t of mosquitoes : and some 
poe, wha. of bed nets in 


with the commonest w! 





The Poultry Yard. 


an 








A LARGE ENGLISH POULTRY RAISER. 





business to the latt-r birds, still however, 


If sep- continuing a general trade throughout the 
arated entirely and at once, and if the mare | )®@- In the course of twelve months he 
is nervous and high-strung, she will per- . = er 
hops retuse to work, act frantic, kick, and d» which about 30,000 are ducks, principally of 
everything else she ought not, and would 
not do but for the separation. 
hand, put the colt into ever so good a pas- 
ture, feed him with grain, and do everything 
you mey—he wili run up and down by the 
fence—perhaps try to scale it, &c., to get to - a" 
the dam, until he has run off every bit of |°®mmences about the middle of November, 
Now, what is to be 


produces from 60,000 to 70,000 fowls, of 


the Norfolk species. About the last week 
in October the “ buying-up” is the first 
preparation for the Christmas sale, more 
than one-half the number required being ob- 
tained from Holland, and the remainder from 
various parts of this country. The fatting 





and the largest number fatted at one time is 
| 12,000—the number fatted this winter. The 
| food on which the fowls are fatted is barley 
| meal and brewers’ grains, the former being 


I; | may not be exposed to adulteration which 


this commodity frequently undergoes; and 
the quantity of food required is about 90 
coombs of barley meal and 60 coombs of 
grains daily. ‘The manure from such an im- 
mense number of fowls, ted upon such a 
description of food is very valuable, and fre- 
| quent applications for the sale of it are made ; 
but as Mr. Bagshaw holds a farm close by 


it himself. It takes about six days to make 
TC sgreses are employed in the work, but as 

thent? "or those Kite tor“ wnrtkemas, some 
1000 are sent to the zoose clubs, and the 
| rest are forwarded to the markets at Leaden- 


comm'ssion. During Christmas last no less 
than from 70 to 80 tons weight were sent 


| not flow | 2¥ay from Norwich by rail, the geese averag- 


| ing from 9 to 16 lbs, Last year some weigh- 
ed as much as 22 lbs.; but, as a rule, the 
| birds were not so fine this year. The feathers 


of | realized from the lot of 12,000 amounts in 


round numbers to 4000 lbs. ; the quills and 
waste feathers being kept separately and 
| sold by themselves. 

The measure of grain above spoken of, a 
|**coomb,” if we remember our experiences 


| in the Eastern counties aright, signifies four 


| bushels. 





oe 


A foreign exchange records the following 
figures in representing the respective weights 


cock and hen, exceeding one year old, fits: 
second, third, and fourth prizes respectively, 
| 50 pounds, 46 3 4 pounds, and 42 1-2 pounds ; 
birds of 1867, first prize 36 pounds 13 oun- 


ack in their stalls,” | °€8; second, 35 pounds; third, 35 pounds, 


land fourth, 331-2 pounds. Geese—white 


do | gander and goose, exceeding one year old, 
s a| first prize, 54 1-2 pounds ; second, 49 pounds ; 


birds of 1867, first prize, 44 pounds ; second, 
11 pounds; gray and mottled, exceeding one 
year old, first prize 54 pounds; second, 41 
pounds; birds of -1867, first prize, 45 1-2 
pounds; second, 45 1-2 pounds. Ducks— 
| White Aylesbury (drake and duck), first 
prize, 18 1-2 pounds ; second, 17 3 4 pounds ; 
|third, 16 1-4 pounds; Rouen, first prize, 
19 1-2 pounds; second, 18 pounds; third, 18 


r-| pounds; fourth, 16 pounds; fifth, 17 1-2 


pounds; sixth, 15 1-2 pounds. 





THE GARDEN. 


appears celibate, as does the house, without 


chambers ; something being taken from their 





whence they first came, and of which they 
| retained the fragrance.” 


The soil may 


roots perpendicularly downwards, when no 








Hliscellancous, 
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AGRIOULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
STATE, PROVINCIAL, &c 





Leavenworth,Sep 29-c 3 
Portland....Sep 20-dct 2 


-- Minneapolis, Sep 20 
i 


anchester.....Sep 16-18 





New Hampehire Mech. 
tion 


ee eeceseecccccccecesess Pp 21-2 
Marrisburg.Sept 20 Uct 1 
Burlington ...... Sep 
Madison ....Sep 28-Uct 2 


COUNTY AND 2 OWN. 


CLIMATIC INFLUENCE OF FORESTS. 


a disturbances are growing 
alarmingly frequent in the West. Tornadoes 
visit us almost every summér. Towns are 
torn up, villages destroyed, and farms laid 
waste by those destructive agents. Our prai- 
ries are so level and extensive, and offer so 
few impediments to the action of the atmos- 
phere, that it isa wonder that our stormy 
HHNBERS are not more destructive than they 


wi Ho ewueve wt ufo w in 

heavy belts of forests to attract the ‘clouds. 
So that the only wonder is that when it starts 
raining it ever starts, or when it stops that 
it ever commences again, Ag the subject of 
meteorology comes to be better known 

science may be able to regulate the laws of 
mcisture and supply, and to guide the course 
of tornadoes or divest them of their electri- 
city, and convert a furious whirlwind into a 
harmless breeze. At present, we know ne 
fact, that forests do exercise an astonishing 
influence over these disturbances, A heavy 
mass of trees does not only break th 
the wind and so make the land near 
er, but it does exercise a controlling influence 
on the clouds and acts as a distributor of rain 

Every one has noticed how, in the course of 
tdrouth, the clouds follow the courses of the 
streams, attracted by the ascending moisture 
and the vegetation along their banks. 
“orests also greatly diminish the evil effects 
of floods by holdirg the water back like a 
sponge. In this way, too, they prefect and 
feed the smaller streams. In the older set- 
tled countries in the Eastern States, streams 
that were considerable in size when the 
country was first settled, have now dwindled 
into insignificant brooks, and many of them 
have dried up, except during the fall and 
spring rains, when they become, for a few 
days, torrents. In some pasts of Europe 

this subject is so well understood that forest 
planting has been undertaken by the govern- 
ment, and diligently pursued, on all the 
unoccupied places in the empire. The ground 
is laid out in districts, planted with trees 

and cultivated like any other crop. It yields 
about two per cent on the original invest- 
ment, and is perfectly sure every year. It is 
perhaps too soon tor us in this country to 
understand such methodical designs as this 

but we ought to encourage treeplanting with 


e force of 
it warm- 


_ 











NEW HAMPSHIRE, 





Manchester Ag’! & Mech. . 


ea iii cicecceccecsed StJobnebury, Sep 
Franklin Co. Union 


Barton .........8ep 15 16 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Highland, Hampshire Co..M 

Worcester North West....Ath 

Union, Hampden Co 





Hoosac Valley, Berkshire e 





y 
Middlesex North.......... ‘ 





Framklim Co .........0.+ 








llousatonic. BerkshireCo..Gt. BarringtoaSep 30-Je2 
Worcester South ..........Sturbridge; 


llampshire, Franklin and. . 
Marshfield..........+...++- Marsbiield 





Spriogtield Horse Clab.... 


Was ingtom..........+.00+ Salem 


BEAN OULTURE. 

As I have had a considerable experience 
in raising beans, I will give you my plan. 
Beans need the same soil as does a good 


The best crop I ever raised was on a piece 
of green sward, ploughed in the spring. 
gave it a good dragging, and planted right 
On sixteen acres I had 376 bushels. 
On two acres of it, where there had been a 
straw stack fed out, I had sixty-six bushels. 
[he richer the land the better will be the 
crop, and the evener they will ripen. 

I raise the medium 
They will ripen in about three months from 
the time they are planted, in a god season. 
I mark the rows three feet apart; rlant the 
hills about twenty inches apart in the row; 
from four to five beans 
about the first of June; hoe them twice; 
cultivate them the first time; plough them 
the second time with a shovel plough. They 
are fit to harvest when the pods have all 
I pull four rows ata time, 
and throw them into small heaps as fast as 1 
I stick a stake firmly in the 
ground; trim it smooth, and then lay two} 
sticks, one on each side of the stake; then | 
lay some pieces of boar 
them, enough to keep them off the ground; 
then take them up and lay them around the 
stake as high as one can reach, topping 
them well. They are good to shed rain; & 
heavy rain will not wet them so but that 
they will dry out in one day. 

Let them stand for ten days or two weeks, 
until they have got thoroughly dry, then 
draw them in the barn and stow them away 
and thrash them out when you get ready. | 
When you draw them in, puil out the stake, 

and you can pitch them as well as you can 

av ant of the b-> ---h 

verage crop is from twenty to twenty- 

five bushels to the acre. 
good fodder if fed once aday; it will not) 
do to feed too many of them, as they will | 
give the cattle the scours.—Chas. Jnman, in 


sized white bean. 





ds or sticks across | 0 
| to cause the leaves to wilt, and finall 


y to 
|drop; thus making the —_ ansightiy; 
whereas, if they are remove 


‘CATTLE IN EUROPE. 


The total number of cattle in the various 
European States amount to not less than | 
94,700,000 head. ‘The following ate the 
numbers in each country :—France, 12,000,- 
000 head; England, 10,000,000 head ; Bel- 
m and Holland, 2,000,000 head; Prussia 
the German States, 13,000,000 head ; 
Denmark, 1,200,000 head; Austria, 12,000,- 
000 head; Russia, 23,000,000 head; Italy, 
3,500,000 head ; Switzerland, 1,000,000 head ; 
Turkey in Europe, 9,000,000 head; Spain 
and Portugal, 4,500,000 head ; 
1,000,000 head ; Norway and Sweden, 2,500,- 
000 head. Taking these at £8 per head, 
the total value of the cattle (bovine) in 
Europe would be £757,600,000 sterling. 


Clover differs entirely from the cereal 
et, with the sudden | plants in this respect, that it sends its main 


obstacles stand in the way, to a depth which 
the fine, fibrous roots of wheat and barley 
fail to reach; the principal roots of clover 
4 branch off inte creeping roots, which again 
send forth fresh roots downwards. is 
clover, — pea plant, derives its princi- 

food from layers below the arable sur- 
iroen above, and thes saved i soil; and ee difference between the 
two consists mainly in this—that the clover, 
from its larger and more extensive root sur- 
‘ace,can still find a sufficiency of food in 
fields where peas will no longer thrive. The 
natural consequence is, that the subsoil is 
leit proportionably much poorer by clover 
than by the pea. Clover seed, on account 
of its small size, can furnish fromi.s own 
mass but a few formative elements tor the 
young plant, and requires a rich arable sur- 
face for its development; but the t 
takes comparatively but little faod from the 
surface soil. When the roots have pierced 
through this, the upper parts are soon cov- 
ered with a corky coating, and only the fine 
-" | root fibres, i h the subsoil 
order to keep the enemy at a respectful dis- convey food to the plant.—Liebig 
is another and less costly . 
sets these insects at defiance. 
small piece of cotton cloth 
or alcohol, and 
it over the pillow of the bed, our 
can rest in peace, for mosquitoes 
fumes of intoxicating 





It is not too late to put in the seed for a 
harvest of flat turnips. 
finds a vacant lot of ground,—on a spot on 
which grew peas or other early crop will be 
just the place,—a little corner or patch in 
the corn field, in which the crows, the worms 
destroyed the seed, may 
Clear itof weeds, sow 
d roll the ground down 
and aremunerative crop 


When the farmer 


or the wet sprin 
be thus improved. 


will be the result. 


now out of season, the 
be freed from weeds, a good 
of well rotted manure ap 
ts allowed to grow freely. Fresh 
erally contains seeds of weeds 
uisance after some time. 
tains so much clover 
seeds that it is very hard to keep 
n it is used. You 
require attention, the sol 
should be hoed between the plants, and a 
top dressing of short manure applied. 


which become 4 nD 

— Cut Canada thistles whe. as near full 
grown as possibfe, and not have the seed 
mature. The vital powers of the plant then 
receive the greatest shock, and the hollow 


avgurden clean whe 





stalks are rotted by water. 


Get 13-15 | #l the means in our power. With our ex- 
| tensive coal beds, the question of fuel is a 
Hillsboro’ B’dge,Sepi¢-17 | small item, but the climatic changes that 
| willbe more frequent and violent as the 
....Sep 18-20 | forests disappear, ought to induce us to take 
Portemouth......Sep 8-10} some means for their protection.— Peoria 
0 (1U.) Transcript. 
29-Oc 1 


GRINDING FEED. 


_ Experimental farmers have long urged the 
importance, and even neccessity, of chopping 
or grinding hay, as well as other food, for 
cattle and horses, The lazy drones have had 
a hearty laugh over the idea, and called it 
* book farming.” 

Now the theory of chopping and grinding 
food is based on a principle which lies at the 
foundation of animal physiology. Rest is 


essential to the areumuletinn «# 
NO 


wa cow wants one-thirtieth of her own 


“!Sep 30-Oct 1| Weight in hay a day, to keep her in good or- 
der; and we may thus calculate the emount 
of labor required to masticate the food, and 
. Oct 1-2 | fit it for the stomach. The labor of chop- 
| ping or grinding twenty-five pounds of dry 
| hay a day, is no small item. This excessive 
-Oct 6-8 | labor is periormed by one set of muscles— 
the jaws; but, by sympathy, affects all the 
other muscles; causes the blood to circulate 
quicker, the breath faster, the consumption 
of food greater; and still the growth of the 
Oct 7-8| animal is retarded, 


If a machine was invented to grind hay, 


the ground article would approximate in 
value to unground oats, in producing fat and 
| muscle.—Chopping hay and stalks is valu- 
| able just in proportion as it approximates to 
| grinding, and relieves the animal of the 
|labor of grinding it. An animal fed on 
|ground or minced food, may perform an 
, amount of labor equal to grinding it fit for 
crop of corn, and prepared in the same way. | digestion, and fat as fast as another which 
|does not labor, but grinds its own food. 
| —Working Farmer. 





— oe 
ECONOMY IN FLORICULTURE. 


The great number of plants now used for 


the decoration of the garden and pleasure 
ground particularly those suitable for bed- 
ding purposes, and the cheap rates at which 
they can be procured, considering the cost 
of material and labor necessary for their 
production, renders economy of the greatest 
importance in everything connected with the 
business. The use of hot water apparatus 
and properly constructed propagating beds, 
is now well understood. t 

a very common and costly mistake often 
practiced, by which much time is lost, and 
the condition of the plants greatly impaired, 
viz: that of allowing the cuttings to remain 
in the propagation bed longer than is neces- 
sary—often until they have made several 


here is, however, 


joints of growth. In this case they sustain 


a check upon being removed, so severe as 


as soon as they 
have fairly commenced to form roots, little 


or no check will be sustained. The plants, 
| with proper management, will be well fur- 
|nished from their base and npwards; and 
owing to the short time required to root such 


stuff, double the number of plants may be 
turned out of the same space in the propaga- 
ting bed.— Prairie Farmer. 





WAiKY PORK. 


We found it to be the universal opinion 
among those great meat producers where 
quality and excellence in meat production is 
carried almest to perfection, that no bacon 
was considered equal to that from the dairy 
districts. If this be really so, our cheese 
factories possess advantages hitherto little 
appreciated in the way of pork making.—Fr. 


SEASONABLE HINTS, IF TRUE. 


The oil of pennyroyal will keep mosqui- 
toes out ofa room, if scattered about, even 
in small quantities. Roaches are extermi- 
nated by scattering a handful of fresh cu- 
cumber parings about the house. No fly 
will alight on a window which has been 
washed with the water in which a little gar- 
lic has been boiled. 


FORKED TREES. 








Forked trees, which are likely to split, 
either by the wind cr by rough —— can 
be prevented, where the branches will ad- 
mit of it, by intertwining the branches from 
the differnt forks, and tying them with tarred 
twine. Where splitting occurs, the boughs 
separated, should, when not too large to 
handle, be tied up with tarred twine or rope 
and the exposed parts of the fracture be care- 
fully covered with grafting wax made of two 
parts rosin, two parts beeswax, and one part 
tallow.— Germantown Telegraph. 





UTAH. 


The estimated crops in Utah, this season, 
are: wheat, 82,000 bushels; corn, 135,000 
bushels ; potatoes, 700,000 bushels ; sorhgum, 
132,000 gallons. The grasshoppers caused 
more damage this year than any previous 
season. ‘The entire crops in some counties 
were destroyed. A larger breadth of crops 
was planted in Colorado, this year, than ever 
before. It is estimated that 60,000 acres 
are under cultivation, nearly two-thirds of 
which are planted in wheat and corn. 


DAIRY CAPITAL. 

It is estimated that the capital invested in 
the dairy business, in the nited ae < 
the nt time, is equal to six hun 
million of dollars. 

















